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l.u fROGfiAMJi 



:SCflIPTION 



The '"Title NoripubMc Schools Engl Uh as ,a Second Laiuiuaot^ Pyw«in< 



alsQ referred to as the ESL Prqgrairt, 'sbrved *J.360 nonpublic, school stu- 
.dents' in grades K-a at 86 Sites,' All 
.- and exhibited deficlencesMn^ the use "of English language skll'ls 1n th\5 

\ areas of listening; spfeaklng, >eading, and wKt-lrig.'- StudenV language .d6- 

''- ■ • . ■ ' . 7 , V- '. /-'"^"^^ ■ ' ■ 

* veloprnent was measured- by" an. ana|y?is of their scores V-standat-di zed pre- 

" ind posttests. TJie iMjofr coWpolient of /tha-'progrdfrn waslsmajj^ group Inajtruc- 

tion Clnaxjifium of ten pupils) wt^Va 1 iiense^ ESL tea^ . ihese groups • 

/net two to .five." times per week- fqr a rtiaxlmum of 60 (niindtes^per session, de,,3 



'pendi"rtg**^n^;t)ie severity af ^ the -Unguage^^^^^ ci t .'-V f---]-^ /' ' V '".«' . 

s. project funded sal a riei for teaofiprV, 'SUp^iJ'v.igorsN an^i admi'n•istr^- 
' " The staff ii^cluded iorte .'coordthator; one- fi^tf-sup^^^ 51.4 



'tin' staff. 
:ime^ 



jJ..Valeht ' (•rrerf'- teacKfti^i^isind -tWp/FTE secretaries. The fundS 
I! . fo'Fteach'inf ' materi'aTs- ( language' g^jiesr t^e-xtbooks , "worlcbooks , "pictures , -f ndf 



* ' posters)* atVd li^dio-vi^ualX resources (tape-recofders , fi'lm-str.ipss language' 
' 'master maqjpinesj recprds^. and tapes) were^ also provided 'by th;e program. ' 



- r 
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Full-time equivalent^" one, Ft^-is equivaMent to one full -tilne'^ staff 
position. Some ted cher^'^ih.the -program ard- hlr^d on a parjt-fflfe 
or per diem, basis; therefore, .the amoant of teafhing service il, ex- 
pressed >ln'FTE',s ih lieu of reporting the number of t||chers employed. 
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Obj«|ct1v«> And)T9<ts Used . . 

. StudMtrwir* to Improvd In auditory skills as maasurad by their per*-* 
" formanca on the language subtest of tha 1970 Test of Bask Experience (TOBE), 
level K for k1ndergf»rten and level L for qrade 1; and their performance on 
.the Total Auditory subtest of the 1973 Stanford Achtevenent Test (SAT), 
Primary U Forjti A, for grades 2-8. , 

V 

Report And Analysis Of Evaluation Results 

Standardized tests : The program served 3.360 pupils according to re-?' 
. cords. Data were submitted 'for approximately 3.333 pupils. Valid pre- and 
posttest data on the TOBE or the SAT Auditory were obtained for 3.077 stu- 
dents./ In addition 48 students were pre- and posttested on the SAT Read- 
ing Tesf Primary l'. Form A Total Reading. • 
. . All raw score means increased from pretest to posttest. Correlated 
t-tests'were performed oji the raw scores for each instruments, ^all gains 
were statistically significant at the .01 level or better. (See Chart I.) 
The. program achieved, its stated objectives. 



CHART I 

' STANOARDUEO TEST SCORES FOR ijTUlHNTS 
IN THI^ESL PROGRAM, GRADES K-0 

i , 

m 

Kind«rg«rttn N- 412 • 7 15 8 

TOBE l.iv«l I . 

Grad* 1 N- 940 10 17 7 

TOBE Uv«l L 

Grad« 2 N- 716 26 37 . 11 

SAT Auditory 

Grade 3 N- 366- 34 \ „ 44 10 

SAT Auditory , ^ 

Grade 4 N« 206 32 42 10 

SAT Auditory 

Grade 5 fl- 145 33 44 11 

SAT Auditory 

Grade 6 N- 107 33 45 12 

SAT Auditory 

Grade 7 N- 97 32 ' 45 13 

SAT Auditory ■ 

■ ?■ 

Grade 8 N*" 88 ' 26 44 18 

SAT Auditory 

All Grades N-3077 
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0«U wtrt collfctid frm 42 ttuchtrs who compltte^l 4 qwistlonnAlri 
at «\group n»ft1ng at tht and of tha school yaar-. Tha tiuestmnn<»|ytj fonni 
vwra cipnatructad, prttastad. and ravisad by tha Office of Educational tv«l 
uatlon w|th tha asslstanca of Title I central nonpubl Ic school administra- 
tors. \ ' . . 1 

Data for the Interview sutrmarles were collected in eight schoivls. ■ 
Each site vUlt Included an observation of the Title I class and an Inte) 
view with the teacher. The sites for this evaluation were selected ran- 
domly from a stratified sample of schools in the Title 1 English as a Sec- 
ond Language ,Prog^^am. The Interview form wa* also constructe.d. pretested, 
and rievlsed by the Office of Educational Evaluation with the assistance of 
the Vltle I central nonpubl 1c school administrators. The Interviewer was 
trained In the use of the form before the interviews began. The Interview- 
ed tochers were Informed of the purpose of the Interview: to feed back 
information to the program coordinators for administrative and evaluative 



purposes.- The teachers were assured theic responses would be reported 
anonymously. 



Information About Teacher Respondents ' • 

Teaching Experience. Teachers \wijtoyced ,to indicate how many years 
of teaching experience they had. flespSses to -the teacher survey indicated 
that 26% of the teachers had one tp five years total teaching experience; 
43« had six to ten years experience; 21% had 11" to, 15 years experience; 2% 



All InUfvltwitl t«<kehirs h4d 4 inlivlmuin of flva years tiAchlntJ <*xptiri" 

13* hid II to iS vfnt^i fxp«irt«ini;ii. 131 h«tl 16 to 20 years' (ixosrlarui*, asui 
13< had riwra than 20 yatrs «ixprtrienc«. 

' liaStllaiJtell^^ Twelve percent of 

tht survey respondents had been tn the program one year. 15X had two years 
experience, had three yedjrs experience. H% had, four years experience, 
and 52% had mora than five years axperienca In the program. 

Thirteen percent of the Interviewed teachers had taught in the pro- 
gram for five years , 63,* had been 1n the program for six to ten years, and 
25% for 11 to 15 years. 

Educationa l Bacl(qround. "^The survey revealed that 12% of the teachers 
i»ad only a 8A/S .tlegree , 10% had a BA/S degree and graduate credits, and 79% 
had a MA/S degree. 

All of the Interviewed teachers had a BA/S degree. Seventy-five per- 
cent had an MA/S degree, but the 25% teachers who did not have an MA/S de- 
gree d1d have at least 30 graduate credits In ESL. In addition, 50% of the 
teachers with an MA/S degree had also talcen 12 or more graduate credits be- 
yond the MA/S degree. 

Professional Development and Activities . During the past three years. 
86% of the' survey respc^ndents earned col'lege credits, 12% attended Non- 
Title r Board of Education j^orlcshops, 26% attended UFT courses, 74% partic- 
ipated in Title I worlcshops, 43% attended local and national professional 
coursres, 48% participated in publisher's materials worl<:shops, and 45% toolc 
other non-credit courses. 



04 hiii Ukifi cuursiiii for* conitji crisiilli;^ tiO% itul tea toil they w«irc^ inyuivoj 
in 5iqmf fyjji of a#lf-tnit1atfcl profds^s lonal activity; aiiU on repurteU 
thuy hdii AtComittd conf«?r«*Hi:«iti or pruf^^j^iurml MiedtiMyj** (lart icMUriv Hiet 
Tid4Ch«*rii of Eiujli^h to Sp««Mr^ of Oehcir laiujuiiuci (TBUl ) arul ih« icjcjioir ^ 
4i Nnw York St4ti Emjll^ih to Sp«44ktir^ of Othtsr- languayd liMlt^gual bJuca- 
tion A^i^ioclatiort ni«etirMn. Oni* Iwacher tiiiitpU ISl to Uilnoiie aOiitta aiu! 
V1^tnainuti« "boat people" and another taaih^r haO travelisd to a ^patH-^h 
Hp«aklny country. All ttiat;htj»'^ hail aMi^niltJil %taff tralulr\y pr(>',»am imtii 

Pupil P rofi le 

Numbgr of -^tudi|nts Taught. Thii survey data Indicated that each teach- 
er wa*; assigned approximately 59 stud^ntn. 

Jnfonnatlon gathered from the interviews showed tho number of ^itud^nts 
taught by any one teacher ranged from S2 to 65^. Seventy- five percent of 
the teachers tau^it at two sites and 25% of the teachers taught at only 
one site. 

Criteria for Selection . In interviews, most Title I teachers (88%) 
responded that "limited Engl islT^peaking" ability was a criterion for stu- 
dent selectiojp into the program. The recommendations of the NPS classroom 
teacher (75%) and the Title I teacher (50%) were also identified as select- 
ion criteria. ^ 

H — " ' ' . ; 

These results are based on the responses of seven of the eiaht teachers 
teachers interviewed. 

o 
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Pgr y € t pa>! Is ,..,1 ^g,! ^ ^ 9?* • All 1»itdry1aw4M Iciisrtdris Itieni I ncij Ihc 
) 1 1 1 (01 I ti5l4i:h#t* 4 ji4rt ii: !p40t 1h thct cdldttUUi lif vhlUllcH filf ih« |Hii 
lUiim. tUjhty «i1yhi pertttnt. c)f the fttjtthor^ Ks^utifU/cil thu » U>:titU)n i««ih< 
AHfl/nr lit Id yuldtsillnii* 4% a U«it«»FTi!nafir In tr^c ^leletMiui, 

or th« 42 re^MunUent^ t§ |hcJ ^Ufvey, nMli\4ted that the 1 

iMfkihpr p4rll( H»4t«til Hi the iirlct ( ion uf this ihlhhcn \t\ tf\«s program. ^Jt 
n4in(?il th«? ruifipiibrii ^c.huo! prhti iiuit, ](){)% %vt\0ltv^\ (he vhi-i^rvkHn t04th*?r, 

MoYt^^C^>(Www Ih^ survey tl-^tetl plght l^firnlno 

f)rob1efn!i dm! 4!ik©ti tttrtt hwr**^ to iiientlfy the thri4» m)^l ( tmimm The t<sACh- 
t?r%* r«t^pom«% w«Jr0 in follows: f>rohUms rvm othctr hit^vamt^nt *ir«rt^ , 
10%; tl tt«?rit lofi prol)l fniTi , P)t; Itinyuiig^ |)r()hl ttni^ , Hit, henhity lor^i I prut)lt*rTi^ , 
lii't; poor li^/tfnHn<j %ktll%, HI, poor I f hnAqt? , 1 ru: hid|nfr ^^'^^^ Of f.i11- 
ure, r^!tent1on %k1lls, 33%, and 9t»nera 1 prohl^n% tn tonc^pt f ornikj 1 1 on 

29%. 

The most commonly tdentified learning Droblems reported by the eight 
interviewed teachers were the four language skills; listening (J36%). 
speaking (57%), reading (29%), and writing (29t). These were the only 
areas identified by more than one teacher, ^ditional problems mentioned 
were motor development* perceptual development, conceptual development, 
auditory discrimination, Jcognitive skills, motivation, following direct- ' 
ions, transition from Spar^isl?^ to English, vocabulary and language struct- 
ure. 



Teaching Methodology ■'^ - ^\ • ^ 

Major Areas' of Focus : .The survey requested teachers to specify the 
major areaV of focus for the'ir ins/truction. The responses were: develop 
speaking skills, 100%; develop listening skill s,"98«;.'conceptual develop- 
.'tnent* 91%Jsdevel op cognitive skills, 83%; exp^rientia] devel opmen^t , 86%; 
deveiop.wri.tfng. skifTs,-64%; and' develop reading skills, 64%. 

; All teachers interviewed named' the four: basic linguistic skills— 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing, as major areas of focus of in- 
struction; 25% of the teachers indicated cognitive development as an area 
of focus, other" areas of focus named by 13% of the teachers included, „ 
cr^tiyity and experiential development. 

^ Motivation : When asked "What methods or teclyiiquei do you use to 
motivate your students?", surveyed teachers responded: games, 90.5%; 
graphs for self-tracking, 11.9%; reward systems (stars, stamps, etc^), '. 
83.3%; use of manipulatives, 69.0%; and other p.upiT self-evaluative tech- 
niques, 31.0%. This question was followed by "If you have noticed be-" 
havioral changes that indicate increased motivation, check the two most 
obvious ones ." The responses were: 26%, "willingness to try more diffi- 
cult materials; 71%, more pupil participation in Title I classroom actiVi 
ties; 17%, know what to do without asking; 29%, more attentive; 17^%, - 
greater rapport with teacher; and 38%, better self-image. 

When the eight interviewed teachers were asked what methods or tech- 
niques were used to motivate students, many teachers responded "anything 
that will work." Specific motivation techniques included audio-visual 
aids (50%), games (50%), songs (38%), dramatizations (25%), language 
masters (25%), pictures (13%), and purposeful errors (13%). 



The behavioral changes noticed by teachers that indicated increased 
motivation were^increased participation (50%), "happy faces" (50%), and 
increased conftdence (25%), Teachers also noted that students paid more 
attention (13%) and they seemed more mature (13%). 

Peer Tutoring, Independent Study, and Individualized Instruction , . 

Teachers were asked if students were involved in peer tutoring, self- 
evaluations, or independent study. On the survey, the responses were: ; . 
peer-tutoring, 52%; independent activities, 57%; and self-evaluation, 0%, 

During the interviews most of -the teachers (88%)' indicated that their 
students participated in peer tutoring. This was usually informal , one 
student helping another,. Seventy-five percent , of the teachers reported 
that students evaluated themselves in some activities and 38% of the 
teachers indicated their students were involved in independent study (read- 
ing books independently, play^^pg games independently, and/or doing rexo- 
graphs independently). 

Pupil Assessment , Table 1 summarizes the teachers' responses on the 
survey to pupil assessment methods. Surveyed teachers were asked to indicate 
the two major purposes of the initial pupil assessment: 38%, to individualize 
instruction; 40%, to organize group work; 21 , to evaluate progress ; 48%, lesson 
planning; 2%, record keeping; 40%, diagnosis; and 12%, teacher self-evaluation, 

Eighty-eiqht percent of the eight interviewed teachers indicated that the 
Title I program assessment (Test of Basic Experience or the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test) was used to evaluate the pupiTs ability. In addition, all inter- 
viewed teachers reported that students were alsa formally assessed by means of 
the Oral Teacher Interview and 63%. of the teachers assessed their students in- 
formally during the first weeks of school through observation, picture discus- 
sions, games worksheets, etc. ^'-i-^ 



TABLE 1 

Percent of Title I ESL Teachers Using Various Assessments 
At the Beginning of the Year and' During the Year 



Assessments • ' 


Method used at 
beginning of 
the year 


Method used 
during year 


Title r program assessment 


•55% 


•55% , 


An Informal reading test ^ ^ 


''^ 2% •'" . 


. 10% 


A standardized norm referenced test 


79% 


67% ' 


A standardized criterion referenced test 


10% 


, . 12% 


A teacher made criterion referenced test 


.'52% 


i 50% 


Conference with classroom teacher 


. 76% 


81% - 


Classroom observatioVi 


0% , • ' 


74% ' 



All of the^ight interviewed teachers used the results of the initial 
assessment to individualize instruction, to organize group work, and to 
plan long range lessons. 'Fulfilling Title I guidelines and diagnosis were 
other purposes the teachers reported for the initial assessment. 

During the interviews it was found that all teachers evaluated the 
students during the year through observations. Teachers observed class- 
room performance as well as out-of-class language performance. Thirty- 
eight percent of the teachers Indicated they administered teacher-made or 
unit tests, 100% used the Spring administration of the SAT or TOBE test 
for reassessment, 25^15 distributed and evaluated rexograph sheets and 255t 
of the teachers biased their reassessment on the evaluatloil, grid. 



t 



Pupil reassessments were used by all 1nterv1fewed teachers to individ- 
ulalize instruction, organize group work, and-to fuTfrll ^the Title ^ guid,e- 
lines. • / • % 

StudentL Records , ^ All interviewed teachers kept records of attendance, 

■* - ■ ' / * - ■ ^ ■ 

pre- and posttest standardized scores,. individual profile charts » and puoir 

' , ^ ' \ • ' ; , 

work folders. ' ' ^ 

V Mbst of the teachers kept records of parent conferences (88%), confer- 
ences with ncfhpubl'ic school staff (88%), and referrals to supportive sef^ 
vices. . ^ ^ . - 

Interviewed teachers were asked to identify their duties related to ^ ; 
teaching. All teachers named the following duties as related to teaching: 
administer standardized tests, implement the instructional program, conduct 

needs assessments, organize instructional groups, write lesson plans, adapt 
or Veate materials, maintain pupil records, \commur)icate wW:h parents', and 
confer with classroom teachers. * , . 

Materials Used . All interviewed teachers were satisfied with the ap- 
propriateness of the materials and many in fact, gave^high praise to the 
choice of materials. All teachers indicated that the Title central staff 
and the Titles I teacher chose the materials to be used. Some teachers vol- 
unteered that it was ultimately a joint effort between the central staff 
people and the teachers 1^ the program; this issue was)discussed at the gen- 
eral staff meetings. ~ 

Paraprofessionals . Of the six interviewed teachers who did not have . 
paraprofessional assistance, two said they would like to have this assis- 
tance. It should be noted that paraprofessionals are 'employees of decentra- 
lized programs and as such, are.liired, supervised and evaluated by commun- 
ity school district staff. 



Paraprofessional staff when assigned by community school districts 



will, under the- guidance of the Title I teacher: (1) work ikth the selec- 
ted pupils on a one-to-one or small, group basis on -specificfmy planned 
activities geared to foster skills as diagnosed and taught jby the Til^e, I 



teacher; (2) assist with preparation of materials; and (3)|assist with 
clerical and housekeeping tasks. „ 

Pupil Selection . The pupil selection probes s was vieff/ed as adequate 
by alT teadiers. interviewed/^ ' - 

Support Services . The results *of the survey asking /Ifeachers to speci* 
fy all those who refer pupfTs to Clinical and Guidance sJ/rvices were:^ 



ESL Title I teacher; 81%, .otfier Title I teachers; 98%, 'cjassrtfom teachers; 

.81%, prTncipals; and 21%, parents/ When a(ked to ratfe the Clinical and* 

' - ■ • • ' ' 'I V I 

Guidance Services the survey respbndents indicated: \ i ' 

- Extremely effective - 15% 

^' ; ^ ^ Very effective - 37% 

' • * ' Somewhat effective - 35% , 

. , Dori' t" Know^'^ ^ - 9% , 



It was reported by the interviewed teachers that 



pupils are referred 



to CTinical and Guidance Services by the classroom teacher (75%) or the 
Title I teacher (63%). Often the ESL teacher would tialk to the regular 
classroom teacher informal ly and then decide to jointjly request clinical 
and^guidance services. One teacher (13%^ said she n^jver involved herself 
in referrals. All but ovte of the interviewed teachers (87%) felt the Clin- 
ical and Guidance Services Program was effective. One teacher did not 
know the effectiveness of the services because she had never referred stu- 
dents to these services. 
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When asked what kind of support they received from the nonpublic 
school principal, the eight .interviewed teachers' generally spoke'^of the 
principal's cooperation. All of the interviewed teachers indicated^ that 
the principal provide* ortjsntation to-schc^ol-procedures. 'tighty-sight per- 
cent of 'these teachet^s reported that the. school principals encouraged coor- 
dination with the regular classroom teachers, fhi'tiated "Or >vere 'available 
for dialogue with the Title I teacher, and took care oi^schedul ing njatters. 

• On the survey, 86^ of the teachers stated tijat the Title I central 
staff provided administrative visits, 89% reported supervisory guidance, 
95^.specifipd staff training meetings, and 98% named instructional materi- 

■ ■ ■ / ' .. 4- . ; • 

the Titlef-I central st^ff reported; by the interviewed teachers 'to 
provide: , administrative visits (88%), supervisor^ guidance (88%), staff 
training (88%), and" instructional materials (65%). ■ ^ ' 
t Par&nt Contact ■' " 

' ■ ' > ■ - - ■ ■ / , ■ ^ ■ • 

Number and Frequency . The' results of the survey indicate that the 

teachers meejt ap average of 35% of the parents. Thirty percent of .the 

teachers reported seeing parents on a continuous basis, either weekly or 

monthly: 14,8% ,of the .teachers saw some pa:rents weekly; 16, 2% reported 

monthly 't^tact; 67.2% sa\(/ parents ev^ery reporting period; ^and 80.8% saw 

pa^e^^^pn a 'yearly basis. 

■ Jt)e eight interviewed teachers n^t with 5% to 95% of the parents (four 
of the teachers met with 40%-50% of the parents). Seventy-five percent of, 
the teachers repor'ted that^ this contact was year^yTone teacher indicated 
weekly contact with some parents. ^ 

Method. Teachers, responding to the survey, indicated contact 
with the parents was face-to-face (78.3% of the teachers reporting) j by 
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tplephone {12.'8%), by written corrmuni cations (35.2%), and by' parent-tutorial 
workshops {ZQ,.0%). . < 

Interviewed teachers reported that they conmunica ted with parents in 
a variety of ways: face-to-face (63%); telephone (38%); written cornmuni- 
cation/written progress reports (100%) ; parent-tutorial (13%); and .through 
the classroom teacher (13%). i 

laitiation . Eighty-three jpercent of the Title I tochers indicated 
on the survey t haft' they initiated thejitlajority of teacher-parent contacts. 
In additic^n, 5% namecH. the nonpublic school classroom teachers; 7% indicated 



the parents; and 2% reported tjhe pupils initiated the majority of parent; 

teacher contacts. '( ' 

I ■ - ^ " - 

All of the eight interviewed teackers' indicated that contacts were init- 

: ' • ' ' . ; • • ' ' ' 

iated by thefcTitle f teacher. I One teacher indentified parents as making init- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^' ' . . ■ ' • ■ t . ■ 

ial contacts, and one Wcherj identified the reoular classroom teacher. 



Interviewed teachers indicated that parents are typ^i,cany involved in 
"individual^onferences to djiscuss the child's progress]^* Seventy-five per- 
cent -of the interviewed teacfiers i'ndiqated that parents visit the- classroom ^ 
•to observe. . , \ 

During the interviews the teachers were asl^ed If parents were involved 
with their children in activities at htJme related to their classroom teach- 

' " ^ ' . \ ' ' . ' ' ] ■ ^- 

ing. ' The teachers responded 1:hat they were sure some parents were involved • 
becaijse notes to parents with suggestions for reinforcing communicative activ 
ities were given to the children J:o take home at least one time each year. 
TheA'teachers, however, could not give a clear indication as to the degree to 
which these ^activities were actually carried out. '-^ 

Major Concerns.of Parents . Most teachers indicated on the survey that 
parents were concerned that their children were approaching grade level ^ca- 
demi\ performance (81%). Other concerns were promotion (0.5%, and obtaining 
special services (2%). 
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Interviewed teachers reported that parents are cdncerned that their 
ychildren will master^ the Engl ish language. (658^),; can read. (38%) , will be 
able td function in regular classes.i(25'%5^, will not Tos% the first lang- 
uage (25X), and will behave appropriately in the cVassroom (13%) .. 



Recommendations * ) . ' 

— - ■ ' ' ■ '■■■■fe >^ • 

Survey results . On the survey, teachers were given six recommenda- 

tions and asked to indicate which was most important for the improverront 

of the Title I English as ci Second Language Program. The responses were: 

(1) More Ti^le I teacher invoHemeht in materials ■ 
\ ^ ^ selection - 38%* -t 

J : ; (2) More opportunity for coordination with the class- 



room teacher - 26% 



(3) More workshops based on Titlef I teacher Inpuf ^ ' , 
(re: tea,ching techniques) - 17% . 

(4) Fewer students more often - 12% ' i 

(5) No significant improvement is needed - 7% ^, . 

, (.6) More opportunity for coordination with other ' 
Title I personnel'- 2% ^ 

Genercil . Most teachers interviewed responded that they were satisfied 

with" the services given to children in-the Title I Nonpublic School Program. 

Three, teachers answered that thre students needed more contact hours during 

" ; ■ ■ ^ ^ 

the 'we^k, ' - ' . 

Staff .Development . - Most teachers said that the staff development pro- 
gram Was^ very good. / Two (25%) s^aid tFiat although the staff development was 
good, they would like to have even more of it. . ^ 

^ ■■ ■ ■. • •. .■ . ^' ■■• . , / 



It Should be noted that teachers may not always be aware of the restrict- 
ions placed on the selection of materials by the Board of Education vendor 
guidelines and the federal restrictions on the content of materials in 
funded J programs. 



Coordination with Nonpublic School Classroom Teachers. The Title I 



telcher. confers periodicany with the nonpublic scho61 classroom teacher ^ 
to ascertain the specific needs and A^aknesses of the assigned pupils- 
Evaluation of pupil achievement and progress reports are reviewed with 
nonpublic school staff. It should be noted that Constitutional limita- 
tions and judicial\decisions determine the extent to which Title I staff 
are involved in the nonpublic school instructional program. 

Coordination with Regular Classroom Teachers . The coordination with/ 
the regular classroom teacher, although informal, was ongoing and flexible 
One teacher suggested the regular classroom. teacher could observe some ESL 
classes.- , ^ 



■\ - ■ , ■ , ■ 

■-\: IV. CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SUMMARY 



Classrbom Characteris^cs 

Lighting was usually adequate. In one particularly dark room, h9w- 
ever^ tne Hjghts should have been turned on. Orderliness was apparent. in,^<';i • 
all.roofi^s. There were clearly delineated areas for different kinds of/a'c*-; 
tivitiesl The same somewhat dark classroom mentioned above was also. rather 
small in\space. It seems to be a converted hall/staircase. It was, however, 
being usel as resourcefully and optimally as possible* Ventilation was gen- 
,erally godd, with the exception of two classes which needed a little more 
air. . ^ \ 

' General Obs ervations . Generally there was a greeting routine in which^ 

] • ^' 

the' days ofl the week, months of the year, and the numbers - Loti. cardinal 



and ordinal \- were practiced. The objective of most lessons was readily per- 
ceived. TheVmaterials were adequate for the lessx)ns. The -activities coin- 
citled with' the lessons' objectives. Some teachers said their ESL methodology 
was either auaiolingual or ec^eotic. /[hey used-Carolyn Graham's jazz chants 
effectively td develop pattern drills. The students appeared to enjoy\the,se 

activities. 

«t ■ 

Observation Checklist: Teacher • 

The ESL classes were conducted according to a small group instruc- 
tional model. Students were observed to be attentive to the teachers as 
they gave pre-actlvity directions or orientation coimients. The teachers 
modeled appropriate linguistic behavior and provided encouragement and 
reiijforcement through a variety of oral and w«;itten comments. 
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The teachers Worked alonj with the children while singing jazz chants, fre-^ 
quently taking a pupiVs role while a pupil was the jazz chant leader. PupiU 
were observed to be attentive to other pupils during discussion- periods and 
-other activities. Pupils* work was disp.layed in all classrooms. 



. TABLE 2 

OBSERVATION CHECKLIST: TEACHER (N=8) 



ActivitleF 



% of Teachers Observed 



1/ 


Enco>irages children to work independently 
Encourages children to work together 


■'75% 


,2. . 


88% 


3. 


Talks with children about their activities for the - 
instruction period ^ 


100% 


4. 


Works along with -Children •\' . ' 




5: 


Helps children solve academic problems 


100% 


6. 


Encourages/reinforces Children in their work, 


100% 




Gives feedback to' Chi IBren on their progress 


' 100% 


8. 


Pupil diagnosis/prescription 


63/0 


'9. 


General discussion with pupils 


13% 


10. 


Allows for pupil choice in activities 


50% 


11. 


Displays children's work in the classroom 


100% 



/ 
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, ?. SUMMARY OF INTERVIEW WITH ESL PROGRAM COORDINATOR AND FIELD SUPERVISOR 
Introducti\on 

Tfie interviews with the program coordinator and the field supervisor ^ 
were both two and one-half hours long. The coordinator has been involved ^ 
with this Title I program for 11 years - two years as a' teacher, three ~; 
years as a field supervisor, four years as actinq coordinator, aind one 
year as coordinator. The supervisor had been in the program as a teacher 
for six years and as a field supervisor for the past four montbs A Their 
responses §rk reported together when the two agree; when tjiey disagree, 
their resp^onses are differentiated. ' .t. ' 

Program Considerations . ^' ^ ' y 

Goals . Both the field supervisor and the program coordinator identi- 
fied the goal of the program to be instruction in English - providing the 
child with both a knowledge of the language as well as the culture. They 
added that the child is made to feel confident in adjusting to the new en- 
vironment by having teachers refer to the pupils' native culture and help 
the child retain the native language. The development of these goals has 
been on-going. The title I coordinators, teachers, administrators and 
general staff contribute to this on-going process. The field supervisor 
stated that the implementation of these goals has changed since the begin- 
ning of the program. Initially the focus of the instruction was audiolin- 
gual; today it is eclectic. The field supervisor stated the curriculum 
has changed since the beginning of the program and the goals have become 
more comprehensive. 

19 



strengths, and Needs . The greatest strength 6f the program was iden- 
tified ar the high level of teacher training and dynamics - all teachers 
-ha^vfe ESL skills. There afe a variety of materials to meet the needs of 
the individual student, a result of the teachers'* input in ordering these 
materials. In addition, the good organizational structure was seen as a 
.strength of the program. When aiked what parts of the instructional pro- x 
gram were in need^of strengthening, the field supervisor felt that he need- 
ed to spend more time in the field; he felt that there were too many non- 
field responsibilities which limited his time. The»program coordinator al- 
so indicated a need for more time to see the teachers and make classroom 
observations. The program coordinator also felt that more teacher .train- 
ing demonstrations were needed so that the teachers coulc(-and would imple- 
ment the curriculum more effecti^^eJy. 

Next year the curriculum is being revised. Some cognitive goals are 
being expanded or combined; and there will be modifications in the sequenc- 
ing of instructional i-tems. 

Purpose of the Program Assjjssment . The program assessments give an 
overall picture of the students' achievement by testing the individual's 
receptive and productive languagg. The program used standardized tests 
and oral language interviews to diagnose and assess pupil achievement. The 
program coordinator feels, however, that the informal, day-to-day evalua- « 
tions provided the most meaningful assessments. 

Instructional Considerations 

^ Approaches to InstVuction . An eclectic approach to instruction is 
. utilized in the ESL program. This includes*" speakers, demonstrations, 
traditional teaching methods, jazz chants, textbooks, and silent reading. 
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Teachers stated that they used any method that would help to motivate the 
students* Audiol1ngua>^ aire also used. 

Dally Lesso<r f The daily lesson is correlated to the curriculum guide 
and usuaj^^ includes a greeting, review of items, ^audio-visual presentations, 

y^ . -r 

^ra€tice of newly taught items, and an evaluative summary • 

Motivation . The coordinator and field supervisor were asked the quest-. 
. ion, "What methods and techniques are teachers expected to use in motivating 
students?". Their response was that^teachers use any method, and/or technique 
that is appropriate to the level ^^Jthe students, and that will serve to mo- 
' tivate the. students.^ 

Overlap Between What is to be Taogfit and What is Tested . Regarding 
standardized program asses|ments, the overlap between what is taugh^and 
what is tested is rather limited in the SAT test, but a bit more satisfac- 
tory in the TOBE instrument. However, informal teacher assessments address 
themselves completely to the content that is taught. 

Introducing New Ideas, Approaches, Topics . In the past three years, 
there has been a shift in the methodolpgy from an audiolingual focus to one 
that is more eclectic, including greater emphasis on reading. Mew ideas, 
'approaphes, and topics were introduced after the initial assessment of need 
-arid followed by discussions, by groups of teachers interested in the curric- 
ulum and proposed changes. 

Student Considerations ' 

Reporting of Studetvt Progress . Student progress is reported to stu- 
dents by immediate feedback and unit-end assessments. Feedback is given to 
parents at: various times during the year through progress reports (See Appen- 
dix), parent meetings, and demonstration lessons. The principal a.s well as 
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the'^lassroom teacher gets on-going feedback ori the progress of the oupHs. 

I Retention of Students . Retention of students is done according to the 
mandate to serve those with the greatest needs. Thi*re is no set rule for 
how long a student may remain in the program, but it is usually no more than 
three years. The total time may depend upon the amount of student-teacher 
contact. » - ' 
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Personnel Considerations 

Supervisory Staff's Responsibilities . The supervisory staff makes site 
'Visits for the purpose of giving additional assistance and monitoring the 
program. Every teacher is formally evaluated once a year. The program coor- 
dinator stated |4t she meets regularly with the other Title I coordinators. 
In addition, the supervisory staff meet with the principals , the Title I staff, 
the paraprofessionals and parents to discuss aspects of the program and pos- 
sible changes. . 

Strengths and Needs of Instructional ^Staff . The teachers' enthusiasm, 
their willingness to innovate, and their training are seen as the strengths 
of theWnstructional, staff. The program coordinator "stated that teachers 
need to become stronger in the area of record keeping. New forms were to 
be developed this coming year to help in Slis area. The field supervisor 
indicated that the teachers need to exjiand their awareness of the cultures , 
of the pupil target population. 

Recommendations 

General . The program coordinator suggested that there be earlier 
identification of Title I eligible students, as well as an earlier alio- ^ 
cation of monies. The field supervisor added that there is interference 
with the-initial teacher placements because of budgetary problems. 



Staff Development , ftdclltlonal training, sessions were recommended Jor 
the tMchers. The field supervisor suggested more Input Tpom outside agen- 
cies, y . r 

) Matejrlals . It was rfecpmmended that more monies be allocated to a-llow 
a wider variety and a larger number of materips, esp'ectally textbooks.. 

■ Para-professional Services . The field supervisor recommended that para- 
professionals assigned to this program be screened adequately for linguistic 
preparation In order to serve as models for the pupils even though the Title 
I program has no control over the selection of para-profes'slonal s. This se- 
lection Is made by the Conmunlty School Districts. 

Pupil Selection . No recommendations were made In this area. 'Both the 
program coordinator and the field, supervisor felt satisfied with "this process 

Coordination with Regular Classroom Teachers , Although there is infor- 
mal contact, the program coordinator suggested that structures be studied . 
within th6 constraints of the present regulations to Increase the communicat- 
ion between the ESL teacher and the regular classroom teacher. 

Coordination with Other Title I Staff . The program coordinator felt 
that this coordination was good. The field supervisor recommended that the 
guidance personnel address the ESL staff. He also suggested that there be 
more interaction of cognitive skills gained in the ESL classes with those 

a 

gained In reading, language arts, mathematics, etc. 
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VI. EVALUATION CONCLUSIONS AND RECO^y^ENDATIONS 



The Title I English as a Second Language Program offers teachers a 
wide varlexy of materials and| approaches to utilize In teaching English, 
The teaching approach was characterized by the teachers and the program 
coordinator as eclectic. Overall, teachers appeared enthusiastic about 
the program and offered praise for the materials' and stajlpldevelopment 
' received during the year. 

In all classrooms visited, teachers were observed encouraging and 
reinforcing children at work. The atmosphere in many of the classrooms . 
was lively. Jazz chants were used effectively to develop pattern drills; 
children appeared to especially enjoy this activity. 

A recommendation voiced by 26% of the teachers and the program coor- 
dinator was that efforts be made, within the program guidelines, to in- 
crease communications 'between the classroom teachers and English as a Sec- 
ond Language. The evaluation team supports this recommendation. 

Regarding the Implementation of the revised curriculum during the 
1980-1981 year, the following recommendations are offered: 1) efforts 
should be made to monitor the implementation of the revised curricalum, 
. 2) bbtain feedback .on the effectiveness of the curriculum from classroom ^ 
teachers, and 3) the impact of the curriculum on ^program objectives 
should be^ assessed. 

■ The last recommendation relates to the development of the program 
assessment, instruments. The program coordinator stated the' Information 
presented on the standardized test, 6]6 not adequately overlap'with the 
program's curriculum and instructional objectives. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that the program administrators begin to develop more appropriate 

program assessments. . ' 
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